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nests has always seemed to me a 

sport by itself, a unique excite- 
ment which stirs the blood with a peculiar 
thrill. It means many a mile of arduous, 
yet exhilarating, driving and tramping, 
clambering up rocky hillsides, traversing 
wild areas of swampy forest, always on the 
lookout, every nerve and sense attuned. 
Each pair of the savage feathered carnivora 
preémpts its own hunting territory, except 
as it scornfully ignores certain minor 
species of its race, so that, to find the one 
sanctum sanctorum of, say, a square mile 
of rough ground with any degree of facility 
or assurance, one must become an adept 
in woodcraft and familiar with the tastes 
and habits of the wild creatures. 

Perhaps I may examine a score or so. 
But now here is one, at the very sight of 
which my heart gives a bound. It is large 
and spreading, built entirely of sticks, and 
without any top-story of leaves; the sticks 
lie lightly one upon the other, strong and 
springy. Very quietly I approach and 
bring the glasses to bear upon it. The 
ends of the sticks are freshly broken, and 
there is a little piece of waving down cling- 
ing to a twig on or near the nest, the surest 
sign of all! With eyes fixed on the nest, I 
clap my hands, or give the tree a resound- 
ing blow with a club. Something moves 
on the platform, a confused mass of brown 
extends itself, launching out into the air, 
and a great creature flops hurriedly away 
into the mazes of the forest. What is it— 
a red-tailed, or a red-shouldered hawk ? 
Usually I can tell at a glance. If the tree is 
a pine, with branches to grasp, I am up 
there in a jiffy; if it is deciduous, the 
climbers are buckled on, to spike the way 
up. The most exciting moment is when 
one is just raising his head above the level 
of the nest. What will it be? Two eggs, 
probably, if it belongs to the red-tailed 
hawk; three or four, if to the red-shoulder. 
Were it later in the season, and the re- 
treating bird smaller, the contents might 
be the two or three eggs of a broad-wing, 
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or the four or five of the Cooper’s or of the 
dashing little sharp-shin. In color they 
may be anything from a dirty or bluish 
white to specimens beautifully blotched 
and shaded with different shades of brown. 
Or, if it be late in the season, a brood of 
odd, hook-billed young may be the sur- 
prise, clad in suits of soft, white down, that 
rise to their feet, and snap and hiss at the 
unwelcome intruder. 

In the wild pine tracts in southern 
Massachusetts, I used to find each spring, 
from March to May, exclusive of coloniz- 
ing ospreys, about thirty hawks’ nests. 
Each nest meant an arduous hunt, miles 
of travel, hours or days of rough work. 
Probably the whole season involved a 
thousand miles of the hardest sort of ex- 
ploration, but it was grand sport—yes, and 
is, for I am just as eager for-the spring 
round-up as I ever was. I say ‘“‘round- 
up,” for each pair of raptorial birds will 
breed in about the same locality year after 
year, if not disturbed too much. Some- 
times they repair and use the same old 
nest, or else build, or fix over, another 
quite near by, so that, when once the 
region is thoroughly known, one can meet 
with success in a minimum of time. 

In the latitude of Southern New Eng- 
land the red-tailed hawk, the first to 
nest, usually has deposited her eggs by 
the sth or roth of April, sometimes by 
the last week in March. The nest of 
this species is usually especially diffi- 
cult to reach, being seldom less than 
50 or 60 feet from the ground, in a 
very large tree, often dangerous of as- 
cent. Red-tails like a retired woodland 
tract or grove of large timber, in hilly 
country part way up the side of a hill, es- 
pecially at the base of a rough, rocky 
steep. In such territory they choose an 
oak or chestnut tree, but in flat country, 
like southeastern Massachusetts, they like 
the great white pine tracts. This species 
is the largest of the so-called ‘‘hen-hawks,” 
and can be distinguished by its tail, which 
is chestnut-red on the upper side. 
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Another common ‘‘hen-hawk,’’ nearly 
as large, is the red-shouldered hawk, dis- 
tinguished {by its striped tail and clear, 
loud, whistling scream which differs from 
the harsher wheezy squeal of its relative. 
It is the more numerous within twenty 
miles of the coast, while the ‘‘red-tail’’ is 
the more abundant farther inland, especi- 
ally in hilly country. The “‘red-shoulder” 
likes low or swampy woods, and builds a 
large nest in a pine, oak or chestnut tree, 
usually from forty to fifty feet up, having 
fresh eggs from the 15th to 20th of April, 
or earlier. 

From the 5th to the roth of May is the 
proper time to look for nests of the Coop- 
er’s hawk, marsh hawk and osprey. The 
first is the quick, dashing fellow of medium 
size, with a long tail, that the farmers call 
“chicken hawk,” the most destructive of 
the tribe, the scourge of poultry, wild 
game, and of all the smaller birds. It likes 
a retired grove or tract of moderately tall 
trees, and usually builds about 40 feet up a 
white pine or chesnut. The marsh hawk, 
or harrier, is a harmless creature that lives 
on frogs and mice, and builds its nest on 
the ground in a bushy swamp, where it is 
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very hard to find. This is the bird with 
long wings and a white band on the upper 
rump, at the roots of the tail, which quar- 
ters back and forth low over the meadows. 
No one ought ever to shoot it, and, of 
course, this is true also of the osprey, or 
fish hawk, that makes an enormous nest 
on a big tree or dead stump out in open 
ground near the sea or other body of 
water, often on some farm, near the house. 
Every farmer prizes such confidence, and 
woe to the fool gunner who tries to molest 
his ospreys. 

Latest of all come another trio, the 
broad-winged, sharp-shinned and sparrow 
hawks, which begin incubation about May 
15-20, or even later. The first isa medium 
sized, sedate, rather slovenly creature, 
more plenty to the north of Massachusetts 
than further south, related to the red- 
shoulder and red-tail in the genus 
‘“‘Buteo,” or ‘‘buzzard-hawk.” It fixes 
over an old squirrel’s nest, at moderate 
height in a pine or chestnut tree, being 
generally too lazy to build for itself, and 
too indolent to do much harm. 

Very different is the fiery little sharp- 
shinned hawk, a relative of the Cooper’s, 
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often called ‘‘bird-hawk” or “‘bullet 
hawk” by the farmers. It builds a neat 


little unlined nest all of sticks in a pine or 


hemlock back from some farm, and every 


day comes dashing into the barn-yard for 


asmall chicken. Spare them not boys, but 
be sure and distinguish the little sparrow 


hawk with the reddish tail, which hovers 
over the fields and lays in a hollow branch 
of a tree out in the pasture, loves grasshop- 
pers and mice, and has little taste for 
chicken. 

When I go “‘hawking” out west, say in 
the timber-belts along the shores of lakes 
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and streams in North Dakota, I expect to 
find eggs of the red-tail and of the ferru- 
ginous rough-legged hawk (a bird feath- 
ered down to the toes and with a white 
tail) by the first of May, of Cooper’s hawk 
about the middle, of marsh hawk (on the 
ground in a depression of the prairie or by 
a slough) and sparrow hawk (in a hollow 
tree) from then to the last of the month, 
and of the large and tardy Swainson’s 
hawk (similar to the red-tail, but with a 
banded tail) about the first of June. Here 
the season is much later than in southern 
New England, but in Florida “hawking” 
begins early, for the bald eagle, which is 
really only a big hawk, there lays its eggs 
by December or January. 

One bright day in early May, after an 


eight mile drive by a swamp in Plymouth 
County, Massachusetts, I came to a lonely 
clearing where a stalwart farmer lived in 
solitude. He was having a hard time with 
his poultry-raising, owing to the depreda- 
tions of a pair of little sharp-shinned 
hawks that evidently had a nest in the 
dense cedar swamp near by, whither they 
usually flew. Every few hours one of 
them would come and get a chicken, so 
boldly and quickly that the persecuted 
farmer could never get in a shot. In his 
distress he appealed to me, invoking my 
far-famed skill as a hawk-hunter. 

The first thing was to find the nest. 
Together we made a systematic search of 
the cedar-tract, and in less than an hour I 
spied a likely nest, from which the little 
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hawk soon darted like a flash, so quickly 
that the mighty trapper missed his shot. 
The nest was only fifteen feet from the 
ground, a neat, typical structure of small 
twigs, without any soft lining whatever for 
the four beautiful, boldly-marked eggs. 
Taking these, I set a small, round, steel 
trap in the nest, covered it with a few 
twigs, and we withdrew. In a short time 
the female hawk was fast in the trap, 
which ended the raids on the chickens, as 
the male deserted the dangerous locality. 

About a mile from here a pair of marsh 
hawks were each year accustomed to nest 
in a most villainous tract of tangled 
swamp. Water was knee deep amid the 
spongy moss and grass, which together 
with tangled acres of alder, hackmatack, 
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and other shrubbery, made progress next 
to impossible. Some seasons I have plod- 
ded through it for hours, reeking with 
sweat, before success came; but this time 
I was in luck. Hardly half an hour had I 
been beating, before a large brown bird 
sprang from the grass close beside me with 
fierce cries, and there was the rude nest of 
weed-stems, containing three bluish-white 
egos. As I examined them, the female 
marsh hawk swooped at me, screaming 
with rage, almost striking me with her tal- 
ons, while the light gray male hovered at a 
safe distance, watching the fray. 

Now came into play a little piece of 
woodcraft. Not far from here another 
farm was troubled with the depredations 
of some Cooper’s hawks. Where might 
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the nest be? I knew the country pretty 
well, through many a hard tramp. For 
several miles about it was practically a 
wilderness, more or less stripped by lum- 
bermen. About a mile and a half away 
was the likeliest place for ‘‘Cooper’s,” a 
grove of rather tall pines. To reach it by 
team I had to follow a crooked, circuitous 
logging road. At last I reached the grove, 
and, driving through it, [used my eyes. A 
piece of white down lay on the ground, 
right in the track. I stopped the horse, 
and peered about carefully. Some rods 
back from the road there seemed to be 
some sort of a nest up one of the pines. As 
I hitched the horse, a large bird darted out 
of the grove. The nest, some thirty feet up 
a white pine, fairly bristled with waving 
white down, which also clung to the 
branches all about. I fairly sprang up the 
tree, and gloated over the four warm blu- 
ish-white eggs that belonged to no other 
than a Cooper’s hawk—unless to me! 

The camera is a splendid adjunct to the 
delights of the new hawking. First, and 
easiest, one can secure valuable pictorial 
records of the nesting-sites of each kind of 
hawk, as illustrating their habits. — Por- 
trait studies of these birds in captivity are 
interesting. Many are trapped by farmers, 
and young from the nest may be used. 
More difficult is the photographing of 
nests and their contents in tall trees, in- 
volving excitement and danger to life and 
limb. Hardest of all is the photographing 
of the exceedingly wary adult in freedom, 
either in flight or in the act of incubation. 

One day, about the middle of May, I 
was crawling through a thicket of moun- 
tain laurel in some dense woods, when I 
heard, from beyond me, the shrill whistle 
of a broad-winged hawk. The bird was 
flying about uneasily, alighting here and 
there, evidently anxious over my approach 
to its nest, which I soon found in the top 
crotch of a chestnut tree, about forty feet 
from the ground. Strapping on the climb- 
ing-irons, and making the ascent, I found 
that there were four eggs in the nest, the 
only instance which I have personally 
known of the broad-wing laying more than 
three eggs. 

Naturally, I was anxious to photograph 
this rarity. The present occasion was in- 
opportune, for, just as I was climbing the 
tree, a heavy thunder shower, which had 
been threatening, burst forth in torrents of 
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rain. But the situation of the nest was the 
greatest drawback. Like many chestnut 
trees, this one ended in a fork of several 
slender and partly decayed branches. ‘The 
nest occupied the whole of this crotch, 
leaving no good way to get up over it, or, if 
one did so, any safe foothold above the 
nest. 

However, it was a great temptation to 
try, so I returned on the last day of May, 
accompanied by my little son. With cam- 
era slung over my shoulder, I reached the 
nest, and, after quite a struggle, placed a 
foot in the fork beside it, and stood up 
there. Even then the prospect looked 
dubious, but finally I found lodgment for 
one foot on one of the stubs above the 
nest, straddling across with the other to 
the next stub, where, holding on with one 
hand, I proceeded to work. First I had to 
screw my bolt into a branch, then take out 
the camera from the case, open it, adjust 
the clamp, and attach it to the bolt. The 
focusing of the instrument, with head 
under the cloth, looking down between my 
legs, I found to be the ordeal most trying 
to the nerves, conscious as I was of the in- 
security of my position and the conse- 
quences of the least slip or dizziness. But 
by a strong effort of will I went steadily 
through the performance, and after three- 
quarters of an hour, reached terra firma 
with four good plates as my sufficient re- 
ward. 

That same season I found a pair of red- 
tails nesting in their favorite location, in 
this rough hill-country of western Con- 
necticut, high up on an enormous rock oak 
growing up from under a steep ledge In 
early June, when the two young were get- 
ting quite large,I went to see what I could 
do with them. The thickness of the tree, 
together with its rough, scaly bark, made 
it practically unclimbable, except with con- 
siderable danger. I found it best to ascend 
a smaller oak, growing a little farther up 
the ledge, and on this reached the level of 
the nest, about twenty feet away from it. 
By actual count, I was up that tree four 
hours and a half. Much of the time was 
spent in rigging my telephoto apparatus. 
Unfortunately a strong wind arose, with 
frequent gusts that set trees and camera 
waving like the masts of a ship at sea. The 
telephotographs proved worthless, but I 
secured some fair results with the single 
combination of the doublet lens, showing 
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the young hawks in their lofty, breezy 
home. 

My most difficult achievement (on the 
photographic side of ‘‘hawking”’) has been 
the securing of a picture of a Cooper’s 
hawk brooding its eggs forty-two feet up a 
hemlock tree, the camera being but four 
feet away, and yet the hawk so wary that 
it would not allow me to approach it on the 
nest within gunshot. I did it by nailing up 
a ‘“‘dummy” camera—a box with a round 
hole in it, partly covered with a piece of 
burlap—near by in the woods, changing 
its position and accustoming the wily bird 
to its presence, until I had it right over the 
nest. Then I replaced it with my own 
camera, fastened by ball and socket clamp 


to a screw-bolt, covered it with the same 
cloth, and lay in a bower a hundred yards 
away, with a line of communication to the 
shutter of the camera by a spool of black 
linen thread. On consecutive afternoons 
I secured two exposures on the bird, which 
returned to the nest in forty minutes the 
first time, an hour the second. The first at- 
tempt failed through a mishap to the 
plate; the second was entirely successful, 
after a purgatory of trial, through the ac- 
tion of the hawk in first alighting close over 
my head, and keeping me motionless on 
my face for what seemed like ages, not 
even daring to brush off the swarm of 
mosquitoes that were draining my life- 
blood. 
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Drawing by C. M. Russcll. 


“ Out of the ruck and the dust shot a lean yellow streak.” 
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